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The Colormix Floors throughout the offices of Walker & Weeks, Cleveland Architects, were protected 
and cured by Colormix Stainproof. The private Dining Room of Mr. F. R. Walker is shown here. 


PROTECTION 


by Colormix Stainproof 


OLORMIX Floors are now com- 

pletely shielded during the curing 
period by a tough film of “Colormix 
Stainproof,” applied over the surface 
24 hours after the final troweling and 
which remains there to protect the 
surface from mars, scrarches and stains 
of all sorts—plaster droppings, paint, 
tobacco juice and similar nuisances— 
which new floors have to bear at their 
most critical period. 
At the same time, this non-porous film 
holds the moisture in the cement, pre- 
venting it from drying out too rapidly 
whichis generally regarded asthecause 
of crazing and unsightly efflorescence. 


When the building is ready for oc- 
cupancy the Colormix Stainproof film 
is readily removed exposing the per- 
fectly cured floor in its full beauty, 
free from stains or scratches. This im- 
portant adjunct to fine floor building, 
available only with Colormix, is now 
a part of the Colormix specification. 


Specify Colormix Colored Hardened 
Concrete Floors, and be sure of turn- 
ing over to your client floors perfect 
in appearance and properly cured. 


ColormixcreatedthesuccessfulColored 
Concrete Floor. Send for “The Story 
of Colormix Floors and Stainproof.” 


THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY 


Sales Offices ». Factories at Cleveland, 
In One Hundred Cities Cleveland, Ohio and Irvington, N. Y. 


COLORMIX FLOORS 


COLORED HARDENED CONCRETE 
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REPRODUCED FROM [nE UniGiNaL RENVERING 
THROUGH THE COURTESY OF MESSRS. GRAHAM, 
ANDERSON, PROBST & WHITE 


WALL of the Cleveland Hotel, which was 

laid up in Carney Cement ten years ago 
this winter, had to be wrecked for the purpose 
of tying-in with the new Union Terminal. 
Mr. Henritze, the brick foreman gave the fol- 
lowing account of the operation. 


“They started wrecking the brickwork from 
the roof with chisels and hammers. The mor- 
tar was so tough and hard, and had adhered to 
the brick so well that they had to resort to air 


T HE CARNE 


DISTR'CT SALES OFFICES: 


Cement Makers 
CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, DETROIT, ST. 


Specifications: 


CLEVELAND 
UNION 
TERMINAL 


C leveland, Ohio 


Architects—GraHAM, ANDERSON, P’rosst & WHITE, 
Chicago, Ill 


llinois 
Contractors—Joun Grrt & Sons, Cleveland, Ohio 


drills, which they found to be the only possible 
way to make speed. Several of the wrecked 
panels were thrown down, thinking that they 
would break when they hit the ground. No 
brick could be saved on account of the mortar 
still adhering to the brick.” 


If any of the walls of the new Union Termi- 
nal ever have to be torn down, air drills will 
again be needed. Carney Cement was used for 
this mortar—also during freezing weather. 


Y COMPAN Y 


Since 1883 
LOUIS, MINNEAPOLIS 


fi part Carney Cement to 3 or 4 parts 
(sand depending upon quality of sand. 








A View or THE Main Porrat oF THE PALAzzo VECCHIO IN FLORENCE, 
As SEEN FROM THE Locc1a De Lanzi 
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CHE | p House tor the University of 
West Virginia solution of a 
problem that confronts more than one of 
lesser universities and 

throughout the country. The problem is 
not a particularly new one, although in 
reached far more 
manifested in 


otters the 


1 
colleges 


the 
LIi¢ 


recent years it has 
acute than it 
the period when physical training and col- 
lege athletics not matters of such 
solicitude to the academic authorities as 
in fact, regarded 


ever 


stages 


wan 


1 


they are to-dav—were, 
more or less on sufferance as concessions 
to the exuberant animal spirits of the 
student body. 

The problem, briefly stated in an a 
inclusive form, is this—first, to provide 
becoming and adequate quarters for the 
various athletic activities sponsored by 
the college authorities, ample enough not 
only for the practice and training of the 
different teams and of the students com 
peting for places on them, but also for 


1] 
i> 


field exercise and gymnastic train- 
ing of the students in general who are 
not especially concerned with any of the 
recognized teams or with competition for 
them; second, to make these quarters as 
comprehensive as possible in their func- 
tion, avoiding a multiplicity of buildings 
adapted only to specialized purposes and 
hence restricted in the sphere of their 
usefulness. The available funds thus 
spent on erecting and equipping build- 
ings for athletic purposes benefit all the 
students and not merely a small minority 
of those whose proficiency in one sort 
or another of athletics renders them least 
in actual need of physical training. It is 
all very well to have a number of special 
buildings devoted to this or that exclusive 
purpose, when generous endowments or 
abundant alumni subscriptions ‘make it 
possible, but when the money available 
for building and equipment is narrowly 
limited, and every penny expended is ex- 
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pected to produce the maximum result, 
it is imperative, for the good of the col- 
lege and in fairness to the student body 
at large, to combine a number of func- 
tions in one building, as far as practic- 
able, and to make that structure 
thoroughly comprehensive in its efficiency. 


one 

lhe original programme of building to 
accommodate the athletic activities and 
physical training for the University of 
West Virginia, at Morgantown, was 

s 

ceived according to the methods prevail- 
ing at other small universities and 
leges. The buildings were fully planned 
ic? ° UlidiInYg ialll I 
and the working drawings made. Upon 
more mature consideration, however, the 


con- 


sa 
COl- 


authorities reached a momentous decision. 
While the scheme first approved com 
pared favorably with what had recentl: 
was felt that 
] 


been done in other places, it 
the system was fundamentally wrong an 
was susceptible of great extension by way 
of improvement 

This first scheme was quite abreast of 
the times, it is true. It contemplated al 
usual features and afforded re 
adequate accommodation for 
number of requirements, but 


certain other that could 


there were 
demands not 


taken care of without 


and there wa 
were not some 
or anot 
It was, 
an altogether different 


favored 
therefore, determined 


mode 


her of 


with the situation and to have one 
building that should be completely 
prehensive in its scope. With this 
plans that had alread) 


ly discarde 


ideal in view, the 
been prepared were entire 
and the whole problem was studied d 
novo. The result of the revised scheme 
is embodied in the Field House now in 
course of erection. In the extent of its 
provisions it is wholly unlike anything 
that has been carried out in America be 
fore, and its completion will mark the 
establishment of a precedent in one 
branch of American collegiate architec- 
ture that will no doubt be followed in 
other places. 

[he authorities of the University of 
West Virginia inserted a clause in the 


TURAI 


contract that called for a thorough study 
of modern conditions of physical training 
in colleges so that the building they were 
would be “not only up to 


” 


about to erect 
date, but a date ahead 

lhe exact problem 
trustees of the University of 
ginia was this. There was 
enough available to build a gymnasium 
of the ordinary dimensions and 
ment, along with basket ball courts. With 


confronting the 
West Vir 


just money 
equip 


this arrangement, when there was a basket 
ball going on, everything else had 
to stop and most of the building became 
Clearly this did not meet the 
two thousand students. 

means all of 
wished 
In the second place, 


game 


useless. 

needs of 
In the 

the students plaved 


first place, bv no 
basket ball or 
to play basket ball. 
only a small number of the students « 
basket ball 


play at any one 


when the basket ball courts wet 
by this small minority all the 


students 


rest 
were blocked from doing 


1 


ing else whatever i1 


] 


indoor 

come under 

ing, and 

was no adequate 

tors at match gx 
\What was urg 

else was a 


on the 


exercise and training, a_ building 


could be used by all and 


the greater part of 
few, a building that 
every part all the time. 

This structure, when completed, 
not be merely a gymnasium, although it 
will contain essential gymnasium accom- 
modations. It is planned to meet the con- 
stant needs of two thousand students 
Very considerably more than one acre 
will be under roof and the structure is 
built on the unit system so that at any 
time the building can be extensively added 
to and, if necessary, doubled in capacity. 

Examination of the plans and 
will show that the arrangements 


7 


section 
are so 
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is devoted to 


space 


forms of 
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| ling 
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rile 
treated ) 
a part of this 
made for putt 
porary floors on the occasion 
ng. With this 
can be used, 
for indoor tennis courts. 
military raining, 
floor area can be 
and it suitable, when 
required, for the staging of pageants and 
for events in connection with commence- 
ment In inclement 


7 
all 


ver 


as to keep down 
pro- 

down 
of match 
dirt floor 
whenever 
\s the 
this 
used as a drill 


1d 
space 
peen Ing 
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DOX!1 
space 


has 
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1s 


exercises. 
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weather, 


Sec 


Zor 
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possible 


football tea 


for the bas« 


the Curve 
straightawa\ 


“On 
Con 


winter 


id. 
building has been construc- 


atest Outside, 
br 


economy. 


l 
orange-re d 


-e of common 
mortar joints. 
details of trimming 
‘ut limestor 


common 


yT rick 
Such orna 
ental 

of 


of 


as there are, 
walls 


ig tile. 


Inside, the 
and build 
The walls of the 
the natural color 
smaller rooms 


1e. 
brick 
used. 


plaster is 
rooms are 
I ne brick : the 
painted white. 
Metal sash is used throughout and all 
the glazing in the building will of 
factory ribbed glass so that the light will 
be thoroughly diffused. There also a 
saw-tooth factory skylights, with 
a north light, so as to ensure ample light- 
ing for the main floor space. The roof is 
slag composition of tar and gravel. 


are 


be 
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HICAGO’'S distorted 


UNTANGLING ( 
arteries was a problem of major con 
cern when Daniel Hudson Burnham de 
vised his ambitious plan for the improve 
ment and beautification of the city. 

By a phenomenal growth in the thirty 
vears from 1860 to 1890, Chicago ad- 
vanced her rank from eighth to second 
place in the list of the country’s most 
important cities, a position it has retained 


by trebling its population since that time. 
This rapid and unorganized development 
resulted in congestion that steadily in- 
creased and reached serious proportions. 
fo bring order and beauty out of this 


chaos, consequently, imposed a gigantic 


task on the pioneer city planner and the 


who worked with him in creating 


men 


the Chicago Plan. 


Expansion of the business district to 
relieve congestion was a salient feature 


of this plan which was adopted in 1910, 
Mr. Burnham's 


just two vears prior to 


death. The first step was the formation 
if the Chicago Plan Commission to act 
in advisory capacity and thus aid the 


execution of the plan. Work 


itv in the | 
ily commenced when activities were 


but the last 


‘ ' 1 , 1 ° 
alted by the war, shouts ot 


the armistice celebration had hardly died 
down before Chicago set her shoulders 
to the wheel with her indomitable spirit 
f “TL Will’, and in the past nine years 


miracles have been performed 


Like a giant serpent writhing to gain 
its freedom, Chicago is striving to loosen 
the shackles of congestion. In a large 
measure she has already succeeded. 


Throughout the city, important streets 
have been widened; new streets have been 
cut through miles of solid buildings; 
many new bridges have been erected ; new 
shore land has been acquired by accretion 
or fill for improvement with parks and 


YCHICAGO'S TRAFFIC DROPLEMS 
SOLWED BY BURNHAM PLAN 


HR Py 


é Inne / ee 
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drives; the river front has been rid of the 
unsightly produce warehouses with their 
attendant filth and which 
heretofore monopolized the district along 
the wharves, and in their stead has arisen 
a broad, beautiful, double-decked drive 
(the first of its kind), built to the water’s 
edge, across which lofty skyscrapers now 
cast tall shadows to mirror their jeweled 
towers in the clear water below. Begin- 
ning at the point east of Canal Street, 
where the Chicago River splits to form 
the north and south branches, this drive, 
called Wacker Drive in honor of Charles 
Ht. Wacker, for ) chairman of the 
Chicago Plan Commission, now parallels 
the water front for a little more than a 
mile to Michigan \venue. It is to be ex- 
tended to the lake, a mile where 
Wacker Drive and a similar drive to be 
built along the north river front will con- 
nect with the Outer Drive, planned to 
give the city ultimately a lake shore 
thoroughfare running the full length of 
its twenty-six miles. 

The new Union Station has completely 
regenerated the district just west of the 
Chicago River which is now attracting 
such developments as the new homes for 
the Chicago Daily News and the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company. 

Other the city, likewise, 
are hopeful of equalling the record of 
the near North Side, which developed 
into a flourishing center for high-class 
shops and offices as the result of the ex- 
tension of Michigan Avenue and the erec- 
tion of the double-decked bridge across 
the Chicago River. For the time being, 
the near South Side is contenting itself 
with a policy of watchful waiting pre- 
paratory to duplicating the history of the 
North Side when its traffic arteries shall 
have been cut through. 


congestion, 
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A quadrangle of wide streets, a greater 
loop, two or three times the size of the 
elevated railway loop within which Chi- 
cago’s business was virtually confined up 
to a few years ago, now permits through- 
traffic to skirt the congested section in- 
stead of going through it. Thus, by mak- 
ing improvements to facilitate expansion, 
is Chicago bursting the bonds of the 
natural and artificial barriers imposed by 
the Chicago River on the north and west ; 
by Lake Michigan and the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad on the east; by a vast area 
of railroad yards on the south and by the 
elevated railway loop in the downtown 
section. 

The correction of traffic ills involves not 
only streets but the Chicago River as 
well. An awkward bend in the South 
Branch, between Roosevelt Road (for- 
merly Twelfth Street) and Eighteenth 


Street—trather a s of bends which 
make the river channel at that point re 
half of a hexagon—has 
seriously handicapped the development of 
Chicago's near im- 
portant streets to and through the down- 
Che situation 
is aggravated by the vast railroad yards 
occupying land on both sides of the river 
ageregating a mile which adds 
further obstruction to the natural river 
obstruction. In this area there is now only 
one through north and south street, Clark 
Street, and there are no through east and 
west this 
condition wiil be appreciated when it is 
remembered that this district is only half 
a mile south of valuable loop property. 
However, the barriers which have 
choked the South Side are now to be re- 
moved ; in fact, work is already well under 


serie 
semble the lower 
Sout} 


Side because 


town section are obstructed. 


square 


Streets. The importance of 
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way. The river channel 1 be 


) straight- 
ened, there is to readjustment of 
railroad property, and streets are 
This improvement. will 
additional north and south 
‘born, LaSalle and Frank- 


il, 
‘ts ( Four- 


which 


Im), and west stre 
teenth and Sixteenth), all 

through traffic 
served by only 


are 
arteries, 1n an area now 
one. It is obvious that ex 


tensive development is expected to follow 


The 


river straightening project rep- 
resents one of the most important e 
ments of the Chicago Plan. 
the rearrangement of 


ties involved 


I 
ai 
Because of 
the railroad facili 
therein, work was dependent 
the railway terminal 


upon a solution of 


problem. Chicago has been trving to get 
all the railroads 


which now use the four 
terminals south of the loop to agree upon 
a common terminal. The Illinois Central 
Railroad, which has already electrified its 
suburban service and is ready to build a 


Michigan s ‘ 
Wacker Dr 


1 
| 


new terminal on Roosevelt Road at the 
lake front, has invited the thirteen rail- 
roads which now use the LaSalle Street, 
Dearborn Street and Grand Central Sta- 
tions to utilize its terminal facilities, but, 
no agreement has been reached. 
indications that the Illinois 
Central will build its own terminal and 
that the other three stations will combine 

1 build a new terminal to accommodate 
their It is on this assumption that 

have been drawn. 
for a common lake 
still materialize, however, 
converted with a minimum 
amount of track revision. 

\lthough actual work on the 
straightening commenced only a 
staff of men under the 
J. Noonan, consult- 
ing engineer in charge, worked for many 
months making the necessary surveys and 
preparing drawings. Both the Citizens 


Present are 


ali 
roads 
lans for new tracks 
Should the 
front terminal 


trains could be 


provect 


river 
few 
months ago, a 


direction of Edward 
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Committee on River Straightening and 
the City Council Committee on Railway 
Terminals spent several years in working 
out the preliminary 
the co-operation of the fourteen property 
owners involved, studying land values 
both and after the 
and adjusting the increases in 
gy out of transfer of property 
side of the old 
of the new. 


problems, enlisting 


before straightening 
valuation 
arisin from 


west channel to the 


sic 


Based on the valuations worked out by 
the committees in charge, the total value 
of the property involved was given by 
Mr. Noonan as $8,900,000 (in 
figures) before the straightening and 
$13,900,000 after the straightening, show 


round 


ing an increase in valuation of $5,000,000 
as a result of the improvement. This 
amount deducted from the tl 

work, estimated at $7,000,000, will leave 
S$? OCO.000 to be 


cost ol 1e 


a balance of borne by 
the city. To simplify 
of property, all 
involved deeded their land to a trustee 
created for the emergency, for which 
they received a total credit of $8,900,000 
\fter the work has been completed, the 
trustee will deed the new property to the 
various owners, receiving a total of $13, 
900,000 therefor. 

It is estimated that the work will re- 
quire five years. Present plans are to use 
floating excavators inasmuch as the flow 
of water aids excavation. This is the 


the readjustment 


owners of the 


property 


slowest and cheapest But the 


process 
that 
advantageous, particularly 


engineer may later decide a dry job 
will be 
on account of the time 
channel be kept open until the new 
for both 


demands 


more 
element. The old 
must 
channel is ready because 
of the 


there can be no 


wec, 
because 


with 


navigation and 


interference 
volume of water required to dil 
cago Inasmuch 


material from the new channe 


sewage. as the 


r fill- 
el because the land will 
railroad’ purposes, arrange- 


made to sell the 


- 
I 
] 
I 


ments have been waste 


to the South Park Commissioners for 
in their reclamation of the 


hannel wit 


use southern 


lake front and to fill the old c 
sand hauled by bos 

\t present, the | 
road switch tracks are right 1n the middle 
Nothing can be 
initial 
when 


1 
} 


I] 


l 
Jaltimore & Ohio Rail- 
of the proposed channel. 
until they are freed. The 
work was begun early last July 
ground was broken for the foundations 
for two bridges over the proposed chan- 
wide vehicular traf 
Roosevelt Road and a new railroad bridge 
for the B. & O. G. T. R. R. just north of 
Sixteenth Street. As soon as the B. & ¢ 

bridge is completed, new tracks will be 
laid between the old channel and the pro- 
posed channel, the old tracks (those now 
located 1n what will be the new channel ) 
will be torn up, and dredging will com- 


done 


nel,—a fic bridge at 
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2 
pro] 


ion by 


I anticipated reg 


erty are 

Mr. Noonan, who 
will eventually 
manufactories, distributing houses and 
office buildings. The distance between 
the river and Clark Street, which is now 
onlv 150 feet, will be 1,000 feet after the 
completion of the river straightening. 
This area of approximately three city 
blocks will provide a space over half a 
mile long and one thousand feet wide for 
development in regular city fashion be- 
cause of its rectangular shape. 

Some of the streets to be cut through 
this area and the straightened river chan- 
nel are shown in the Plan of Chicago im- 
provements map on Page 264. 


believes the district 


become a center for light 


i 


PUK 


1] RE( ORD 


in the air rig 
inevitably 
streets over railroad 
ot rights over 
which now 

from Randolph 
Street north to the river and from the lake 
a few hundred feet of Michigan 
\venue, a district surrounded by high- 
class shops and office buildings, will open 
up very valuable and desirable area. 
Chicago's first air right building permits 
were issued only recently for two large 
buildings which are being built simultan- 
eously : the wholesale warehouse of Mar- 
shall Field & Co. over the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railroad on the north 
shore of the river, for which Graham, 
Anderson, Probst & White are the archi- 
tects, and the plant of the Chicago Daily 
News over the Union Station tracks on 
the west shore of the river, for which 
Holabird & are the architects. 
These are the forerunners of vast po- 
tential “air right” buildings which will 


not +} tie ‘a 
OtTen Alt 1¢ ll 


it 
1 
| 


developments will fo 


air 
ards 
river 


] 
to within 


Re che 
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follow Chicago’s development of “air on the south to the edge of the lake, again, 
right” streets. near Glencoe on the north. For the most 
The same careful study devoted to part, the preserves have been left in their 


these special street and river projects has natural state, but drinking fountains, 


characterized the city’s efforts in improv shelters, camping sites, golf courses, base- 
ing scores of traffic arteries throughout ball diamonds, tennis courts. athletic 
its length and breadth. Western Avenue, fields, picnic grounds and swimming and 


at 


which boasts of being “the longest stre¢ wading pools have been added for the 





vie! ; ro ; ae ee 
in the world,” for example, is being comfort and enjovment of. visitors. 

sixty-six feet to one hun \nother extensive recreational pro- 

‘ntire length of twenty-six gram recommended by the Chicago plan 

northern to the souther1 is included in the lake front develop- 

nents. Lincoln Park on the north shore 

ean +1 re hin 1 1 ] “ as Sa ee Ls 

uimess and lorougnNess has already acquired a vast acreage D\ 

with whicl e Chicago P ittacks tr eclamation. Each vear the shore of Lake 

1 - 1 1 


ot 





In value DV a Ct the extension 


operative highway development program are also planned. 

governed by the Chicago Regional Plan Grant Park, at the lake front just op- 
ning Association within an area of fifty posite the downtown business section, is 
miles outside the city limits. Likewise. practically all made-land. Chicago did 
the Plan Commission co-operates with not appreciate the possibilities of her 
the highway improvement plans of th shore seventy-five vears ago when she 
County of Cook, the State of Hlinois and — forced the Hinois Central Railroad to lay 
the Federal Bureau of Public Roads. — jts tracks there, a blunder corrected only 


1 1 


which will result in the co-ordination of — yecently when the railroad surrendered 
the highway programs of these several its riparian rights to the six miles of shore 
agencies into a single major plan. The  petween the loop and Jackson Park in 
Plan contains a recommendation for a return for certain considerations. 

system of good roads and exterior high Reclamation of this shore land for 
wavs radiating out in fan-shape from _ secreational purposes, now well under 


Chicago and encircling the city in three way, is one of the most fascinating 
great belts. Practically all of this system — features of the Chicago Plan. It appeals 
within Cook County has already been to the imagination and seems little short 
improved by the Board of Cook County — of magic, for where dredges, dump-carts 
(Commissioners : and sand-suckers are now diligently at 


By means of this system of good county work there soon will be 1.138 acres of 
roads, the recreational tacilities of the park. Besides filling in the shallow water, 
forest preserves are available for the city’s just east of the railroad tracks, 600 ft. 
millions. The forty-three parcels of wood- farther out in the lake there is being 
land that comprise the Cook County For- created a series of islands which will be 
est Preserves. aggregating more than  eonnected by bridges and parallel the 


30.000 acres, encircle Chicago from the yew shore-line park for the entire six 
shore of the lake at the Indiana state line miles between Jackson and Grant: Parks. 
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Chicago’s development of on tl 


ie south to the edge of the lake, again, 
near Glencoe on the north. 
to Dart, 


study devoted 


‘r projects has 


For the most 
the nreservesc h- > he te. 2 8 
tne preserves have been iett in their 


fountains, 
camping sites, golf courses, base- 
diamonds, 


picnic grounds 


State, but 
rt 


drinking 


sin improv 
arteries throughout 


Western Avenu 


sey] 


eiters, 


tennis courts, 
ii i . 
le 


Street 


athletic 
and swimming and 
pools have been added for the 


enyjovment 


ittle short 
lump-carts 

*1° ase 
liigentiv at 
! 2Q . 

be 1.138 acres ot 
n the shallow water. 
road tracks, 600 ft. 
lake there is being 


lands which 
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he enclosed waterway or lagoon thus south along the lake front for the full 


created will cover an area of approx twenty-six mile length of the city, an 


imately 343 acres, affording opportunity will form a link between the Lincoln an 
for regattas, rowing, boating, bathing and Dixie Highways south of Chicago an 


1 


skating. ridges over the lagoon wil Sheridan Road on the north shore. Driv 


accessible from the 1 through this extensive water front 


ich will be connected with development will afford a succession of 
le park vistas, glimpses of the lake, 


by viaducts over the « 
I: lenad tre >! E mir adwantacge ] - Feel en Sent ] 
allroad tracks. very advantage eautitul residential 


taken of the recreational pos h-class business development 
act 


sibilities of this lake front plavground Suc 


1 ambitious 
The northern portion of this park hi posals as these embodied 


been completed for some time. It 1s there » Beautiful Plan 


that the Field Museum of Natural His believe his drea 
torv and the Soldiers’ Field Stadium are ir r realization. Bi 
located There. too. the $3,000,000 of the past few vears have made 


Shedd Aquarium is to be built. Just op | the doubters. Without ceasing 


posite this area to the east, an irregular labors, Chicago 1 


“| bed of sand gleams in the sun 
announce that the first ] 
magical islands 1s 


nt aviation 
prop sal 


landing 


new south 
land parks to connect with the [1 


which has already been finish 


| Street north to Roos 


( 


luter Drive which now 
f Grant Park to Rar 
Ss soon ft be extel ral 


Lake Shore Drive 


Preserve, Chicago 





—~ RESIDENCE OF — 
MP? and M& WILLARD M CLAPP 


CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, 


PRANK B MEADI 


[3 / / 


requirement 


lved trom the photograp Ds 


1 


tar as architectural design is con 


which color 
the interior must 
by the reader on faith. 

he planting the house has 
united it most successfully with its setting, 
an air of permanency and self- 
possession that might well be taken to 
indicate an existence of many years, in- 
stead of only two or three. When work 
began, the site was an open field with 


cerned lhe contribution 


makes to the effect ot 


1 


be taken 
about 


atfording 


JAMES 


OHIO 


HAMILTON 


sides, and with scarce 


save those along the road- 
Today the 
formal 
a ° - 7 

informal lawn with 


all seem perfectly estab- 


its bareness. 
approach, the 
» more 
lished, ng spacious vistas, privacy 
I 
evident 
9)] incl ling ] > TTIee - ed ithi } > 
all, including the service yard, within the 
compass of half a city block. 
The exterior of the house is severely 


without over exclusiveness, and 


simple. It is of seam face granite from 
(uincy, Massachusetts, the lighter and 
more delicate shades only being used, giv- 
ing it the softness of a water color sketch. 
The severity is relieved by a touch of 
ornament in the pierced window shutters 
and by the use of wrought iron at win- 
dows, doorway and in garden structures. 
Wrought iron and heayily leaded glazing 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. AND MRS. WILLARD M. CLAPP, CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, OHIO 
Frank B. Meade and James Hamilton, A ‘ 
Mrs. I B. Shipman and Warren Manning, Lands Architects 
are distinctive notes both indoors and out. draperies, and the rich coloring of the 
The entrance hall is the most formal painted panel in the over mantel, con- 
of the rooms, with marble floor, paneled — trasted against the neutral green of plain 
walls, and doors of glass set in metal. carpeting, and the deep warm tones of 
Paralleling it, and connected by three walnut furuiture. all accented by the 
arched doorways, is the main hallway, sparkle of crystal lighting fixtures, give 
similiar in design but softened in effect to this room an air of rare distinction. 
by a carpeted floor and informal fur- The use of paneled walls, both wood 
nishings. At one end is the living room, and plaster, in all important rooms, goes 
wainscoted to the ceiling with richly far toward producing a satisfying sense 
figured American walnut; its dominant of unity, an effect that is enhanced by 
feature an antique mantel of Convent the plain floor coverings which provide a 
Sienna marble, exquisitely soft in tone. foil for color and pattern. Only in the 
Beyond is the garden room with a flat living room have figured rugs been used, 
vaulted ceiling and wainscoted walls and there with pattern and coloring so 
painted in tones of tan. The color restrained as to preserve and enhance the 
scheme of the room is set by old Por- decorative balance. 
tuguese material which is _ used as cover- The curving stairway, with its delicate 
ing for cushions and upholstery. The wrought ironwork and continuous curv- 


floor tiles pick up tones of blue from this 

a hint of coppery 

ected in the curtains. 

wasite end of the hall is the 

led walls painted a 

taken froma 
butler’s 


and delicate 


re f] 


the Op] 
room, 


dining its 


pane 
peculiar tone of old yel 
Chinese screen which shields the 


iT. The ad 


low, 


1 


pat dow ded yellow ot 


try 


ing hand 
tures of t 
the 


mg tl 

utmost. 

Service quarters and garage occupy an 

ell, stretching to the rear, in which an in- 
, ; 

IO 


1 aftord 


rail, is one of the striking fea- 
he house, its construction test- 


tair builder’s technique to the 
(P 


age 2/ dS.) 


teresting feature 1s a 


. = | _ 1 
ng, cloister-like 
corridor wh i 


communicati 
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RESIDENCE 





Flower Room (i1 Dining Room) 


RESIDENCE OF MR. AND MRS. WILLARD M. CLAPP, CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, OHIO 


Frank B. Meade and James Hamilton, Architects 





Dining Room (Above) and Stair Hall at Second Floor 
RESIDENCE OF MR. AND MRS. WILLARD M. CLAPP, CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, OHIO 
Frank B. Meade and James Hamilton, Architect 
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Living Room (Above) and Master’s Bedroom 
RESIDENCE OF MR. AND MRS. WILLARD M. CLAPP, CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, OHIO 
Frank B. Meade and James Hamilton, Architec 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. AND MRS. WILLARD 
Frank B. Meade | 
B. Shipman and W 


Mrs. El 
between house and garage This corridot 
is entered through a small flower room, 
opening from the dining room. Qn one 
windows protected by 
through 


wall are arched 
wrought erills, 
caught glimpses of garden and lawn; on 
the opposite, unbroken wall an individual 


iron which are 


touch is added by ngured tiles and old 
cast iron firebacks let into the plaster and 
the brick of its lower portion. 

The floor rooms are 


commodious. Attractive features 


second few, but 
| ere 


are’ the airy 


gardens, and * mas 
ter’s suite 
Like 


Cleveland's suburbs, this residence com 


many ger houses of 


; 
bines the privacy and 


country place with the 


retirement of 
convenience and 
which only a location in the 
city can afford, and reflects that 
1 


outdoor lite, of garden and lawn that has 


accessibility 


love Ot 


always made of Cleveland a cit 


tached homes 
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ST CHRYSOSTOM'S CHURCH AND CARILLON TOWER, CHICAGO 
Chester H ulcott, Architect 
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he Nave, Looking Towards North Entrar 
ST. CHRYSOSTOM’S CHURCH, CHICAGO 
Chester H. Walcott, Arcl 
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FORT GEORGE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
and St. Nicholas Avenue, New York City 


larence Brazer, Architect 
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FORT GEORGE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Nicholas Avenue, New York City 


Brazer, Architect 
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INTERIOR OF FORT GEORGE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
186th Street and St. Nicholas Avenue, New York City 


Clarence Brazer, Architect 
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INTERIOR, SACRED HEART CHAPEL, BEACON 
Henry J. Met ! I vot F. Hamlis \ 
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ST. AGNES ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, WEST CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
Henry Dagit & Sons, Arc t 








NICHOLAS ROERICH 
Tr oR 


Hy, 
a 


( Jade Pragdon 
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sToRY of the fine arts, cer- In Russia, as secretary of the Society 
luals have appeared from time — fot - Encouragement of Arts, and later 
ose work has a unique, pro is director of the school of that society, 
ind and indeed a mystical quality which he was an important agent in organizing 
litferentiates them from their contem and coordinating that native, new and 
making it impossible to classify powerful impulse which in painting, in 
iv known category or to ally music, in the drama and in the dance 
them with any school, because they re later spread throughout the civilized 
semble themselves only—and one another, world: for it is not too much to sav that 
like some spaceless and timeless order of | everything which now goes by the name 
initiates. Such were Leonardo, Rem- of modernism had Russia for its cradle. 
brandt, Durer, Blake, and, in other’ It is signficant in this connection that 
fields, Beethoven and Balzac; such also, Stanislavsky enlisted Roerich’s aid in the 
in our own times and ina lesser way, were Moscow Art Theatre, that Stravinsky 
Rodin, Ryder and Burne Jones, for their dedicated to him the Sacre du Printemps, 
work shows flashes of that demonic and for which Roerich designed the original 
eerie beauty which is the sign whereby = mse-en-scene, and that Andriev, Gorky, 
hey mav be identified as belonging to Mestrovic, Zuloaga, Tagore and others 
that mythical mystic brotherhood. throughout the world who represent the 
Nicholas Roerich, in his life, in his wewness, have paid him the tribute of 
character and in his art reveals himself as their homage and their praise. 
a member of this fraternitv. For thirty- Coming to America with an exhibition 
five vears—since the time of his first ex of his paintings, at the invitation of the 
hibition in Russia—he has been going up Chicago Art Institute, Roerich immedi- 
and down the world—Europe, America, ately took steps to resume and_ repeat 
\sia—absorbing the auras of diverse the work he had inaugurated in Russia, 
peoples, making pilgrimages to remote that of uniting the arts, and thus uniting 
places, and always and everywhere scat men through beauty, for he believed, as 
tering wisdom, planting seeds of beauty, many others are coming to believe, that 
some of which have sprung up. flowered, beauty is the universal and true solvent 
and scattered seeds of their own. whereby racial and national animosities 
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} 
a | 
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lo this end he founded, 
friends, a school in 
the fine arts 


may be dissolved. 
with the help of 

were to be 
Master Insti 


which all of 
taught, under the title of 
tute of United Arts, 
established Corona Mundi, an Interna 
tional Art Center. The school 
through those vicissitudes which usually, 
beset enterprises of this character in a 
civilization such as ours, the best image 
of which would be a rush-light in a wind 
but it survived, and has 
home on Riverside 
Other vast 
this time, 


and a vear later he 


passed 


swept darkness 
to-day a permanent 
Drive, New York. 
sketched by Roerich at 

not filled in: they include Cor 
dens, an affiliation of the 
beauty everywhere throughout the world 
and Alatas, an international, com- 
mercial publishing association for 
and dissemination of new at 


outlines, 
have 
Af 


creators Ol 


been 


non 
the in 
terchange i 
constructive ideas through the medium 
ship of the “art preservative.” 

I mention these enterprises, realized, 
partially realzed and unrealized, to show 
Roerich’s 


the vast Vision. 


indicate his 


1 
| 
I 


sweep ot 


function as a prophet and a 


pioneer, clearly foreseeing and quietly 
a better order in a world sti 


erip of its so recent terrible mi 


planning I] 
1 
rht 


in the 
mare, not vet risen from a bed drenched 
with blood and stained by tears 

Should his prophecies come true, and 
his dreams of binding humanity, 
' a brother] ] hr oh heaut ) 
into a brotherhood through beauty ma 
terialize, it is for this that he will doubt 
remem 


i¢ 


should 


less be most honored and longest 
bered, but to us, his contemporaries, 
is naturally best known as a painter of 
hauntingly beautiful pictures. These are 
of all kinds and on a vast variety of sub 
jects, but in general they represent na 
strained through a_ mystical 
the lhght that is on sea an 


some potent magic 


ture con 
sciousness 
land translated, by 
into the light that never was on sea or 
land. Roerich satisfies the idealist with 
out affronting the realist. Mukerji, the 
Hindu novelist and poet, remarked to a 
friend that if he wanted to know how 
the Himalayas impressed a beholder, he 
Roerich’s paintings of them. 


1 


should see 
because along with a true rendering ot 
their form and color, something of their 
spirit was communicated too. 


the that 

should have journeved to that roof of the 
world, Thibet, tl ] 
land. After 
1] obedience to 
the spirit, 
life of cities, 


langers and diffi 


It is characte * ol man 


imperishable 
sojourn in .\merica, 
monition of 
and 


1 
sacred 
a brief 
some mnet 


t 


LOrTSOOK the 


ne to ordered 


CAaS\ and unappalled by the 
rigors, 
quest, 
teau, 

went, 


ings of 


i 


country, the Pacific. India 
Kast. The culmination of 

up to the present, is in those groups of 
paintings named by Phibetar 
Path, Himalava, and Banners of the East 
freighted with mystical 
| rh unintelligt 


Nouyg 
initiated, vet act 


mean 


1,1 
) 


Vhese are 
ings which, even t e to 
all save the upon. the 


unenlightened consciousness as does 


} 


ne senses, Or as music 


fume upon t 


the emotions that Roeri 


tempts to be « itely crvpti 


contrary, a great his svmbol 


] ; 
almost SIMPLHCILY 


haive 11) 
average mind so resen 
esotericism, that it cl 
tain 

Roerich’s svmbolism, 


» GIOSSATV,. POSSESS] 


t 
directness 


Cxtent. 


tics ot 
example of his genet 
1 an ° 


that paintins 


pct TTI IS” 


Lrlett 
siah_ series, 


represents 
(srand Canyon, 


hou 


rock-strewn, wit 
fauna. Prominent 1 
a natural bri 


Passes a 


bridge are a few human 


before the muracle 
from 


Supernrni< 


trate 

diance 
the aura of 
whose figure 1s not vet 
a simple, natural svmbolog, 
haps to different interpretations, but none 
of them contradictory. Considered ob 
jectively, the picture is simply a drama 
tization of that expectancy of a messiah 
which is so and it 
holds forth the healing that 
though his presence is not seen, his aura 
his influence is 


coming 
some presence 
visible. Here 1s 


subject per 


general nowadavs, 


promise, 


brightens the darkness. 
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FISHING—N 


Rati 
the denuded valley 
condition of the 

als and the road, 
ld path” to freedom and per- 
brid that 


he transit is effected between 


purgations ; 
ricioe ) t 
in ‘ Lilett 


stage on 


the | and the higher consciousness: 


the rostrate figures, those 
and 


miracle of the 


which must be redeemed “carried 


over,” awe-struck at the 
felt approach ot the 
from 
inward 


} 


| hondage 


bringing release 
the shining of the 
But the great merit 


1 


freighted 


“oolden person” 
through 

light. 

of this picture, 

as it is with meaning (and that 

of others of its class), lies in its beauty 

of color and composition. The mystic and 


metaphysician in Roerich never submerge 
the artist, with the result that when he 
permits himself the use of svmbols he 
is still lvrical and not literary: his pic- 
tures are not sermons, but “The 
Miracle,” despite the fact that it con- 
vevs a message, is not a morality so much 
as a delight to the visual sense, abound- 
ing in spatial rhythms and color har- 


s 


SONS. 


“qualities” 


monies as fine and subtle as those of some 
priceless old yellow rug. The 

there, but the final indelible 
impression is one of beauty, and this is as 
it should be, for in the hierarchy of trades 
and talents the creative artist is 
to the throne of God. 


Chinese 


‘“Storv”’ is 


nearest 


()f Roerich’s archaeological pictures I 
nor of his pioneer work 
ii the theatre, important as that has been, 
because I feel that these things, which at 
one » absorbed his mind and dom- 
inated his have since be- 
come far less important to him than what 
[ shall call his mystical quest. One has 
the feeling that in everything he does he 
is seeking the hidden truth, the unre- 
vealed beauty, the Lost Word, in point 
of fact. Like some mighty indefatigable 
hunter, armed not with a gun, but with 
his brushes and paints, he stalks his 
quarry across oceans, rivers, mountains, 
though knowing all the while that the 
thing he is seeking is in himself. He per- 
mits us to participate in this adventure, 
and thus draw nearer to that truth which 
is beauty, and that beauty which is truth. 


shall not speak, 


consciousness 
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Py 


~ 


frank Lloyd Wright 


IV. FABRICATION AND I MAGI? 


wrought 
fabri- 


hand 


Process 


WHEN the 
when the 


TIM! 
Time is 


WAS 
here 
cates instead. 

Why make the fabrication a lie or 
allow it to become one when we try to 
make it “beautiful”? Any such lie is 
an abuse of Imagination. 

\ll Man has 
having, is his because of 
Imagination made the Gods 
he knows—it is the Divine in 
differentiates him from a mere 
ing animal into a God himself \ cre- 
ative being is a God. There will neve: 
be too many Gods. 
and Will have 
by Philosophy and Science. Let us 
do homage to Imagination. 

We have suspected it and punished 
and feared it long enough. 

Imagination is so intimately 
to sentient perception—we can _ not 
separate the two. Nor need do so. 

Let us call Creative-Imagination the 
Man-light in Mankind to distinguish it 
from intellectual __ brilliance. It is 
strongest in the creative-artist. A senti- 
ent quality. To a degree all developed 
individuals have this quality, and to the 
extent that it takes concrete form in the 
human fabrications necessary or desn able 
to human life, it makes the fabrication 
live as a reflection of that Life any true 
Man loves as such—Spirit materialized. 

The Machine is an obedient, tireless 
iabricator of a non-sentient product. A 
shaper and drawer of steel, a weaver 
of fabrics—‘‘casting” forms continually in 
every material solvent by fire or water. 

So the study of the process is as im- 
portant as the study of the Machine. It 
is another phase of the Machine and in 
the method of the process lies the 


brute, worth 
Imagination 
all of them 


him and 


above the 


reason- 


exalted 


Reason been 


now 


related 


too 


Unless he 
what can he do with it 

to qualify its product—from within? To 
is not enough. He 
intimately, 


artist 


opportunity 


understands it 


modify it externally 
has been on the surface, as 
nature as a decalcomania 
on a tin box-cover is to the Nature of the 
thing on inside He 
decorative label 
Let us, then, get 

| 


We will find 


times magnified 


related to its 


has been 


going 
when he has been at all 
inside 
all the magic of ancient 

\laddin with his won- 
derful lamp had a poor thing relatively 
in that cave of his. Aladdin’s lamp was 
a symbol merely for Imagination. Let us 
take this lamp inside, in the Architect's 
world. 

Where begin? With mechanistic pro 
cesses like weaving ? 
Or with casting ? 


calized 


printing ? stamping : 
Or with plastic, chemi 
materials like concrete, plastering, 
steel making, glass making, paper mak 
ing, ceramics ? 

(ne must serve for all. Then let us take 
one that 1s both a chemical-process and 
castine—concrete. 

Concrete is a plastic material but sets 
so slowly as yet that moulds or so called 
“forms” are used to give it shape. It 
must be held, until it hardens sufficiently, 
to hold the shape desired. 

Ordinarily in itself it has no texture 
unless the mould leaves it on the surface 
It is, however, possible to use fine col- 
ored-gravel or crushed-marble or granite 
in the mixture so the superficial-cement 
(retarded in setting by some substance 
like soap applied to the interior surfaces 
of the ‘“forms”) may be easily washed 
away, leaving the hard gleaming 
gate exposed in almost any 
texture. 

All composite materials like concrete 


agegre- 


S55 


col r or 
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have possibilities of bringing out the na- 
ture of the mixture in some kind of sur- 

treatment, the materials may 
he variously composed in the substances 
texture 


face and 
mixed to secure these effects of 
and color desired in the finished product 

But, mainly, concrete is still a mass ma- 
form from moulds, errone- 


“forms.” 


terial taking 
called 

lhe materials of 
themselves are made, 
modity the shape the 
takes, 1{ indeed it does not 
mine it 

Unity Temple at Oak Park was entire 
ornamentation 
formed in 


( nuusly 
the moulds 
therefore, 
naturally 
deter- 


which 
will, 
concrete 


wholly 


lv cast in wooden boxes, 
‘The ornament was 
mass by taking blocks of 
various shapes and sizes, combining them 
wood, and, where wanted, 
in position to the inside 


and _ all 
the wood of 
with strips of 
tacking them 
faces of the boxes 


lhe ornament partakes therefore of 
the nature of the whole, belongs to it 


bleck and box is characteristic of 
this temple. The simple 


So the 


the forms of 


cubical masses are in themselves great 
concrete blocks 
The design makes a feature of this 


limitation as to form as they are grouped 
to express the great room within. 

Here is a building, a monolith in mono- 
material, textured as described above, left 
complete as it came from the moulds 
permanent architecture. 

lhe whole is a great casting articulated 
in sections according to the masses of 
concrete that could safely be made to 
withstand changes of temperature in a 
severe climate. 

It is a good record of this primitive 
period in the development of concrete 
building when it was necessary to pour 
the material into boxes to “set it” into 
shape. 

It is a “natural’’ building therefore, in 
a transition-period of the development 
of the use of concrete. 

| Say a period of 
concrete is essentially 
sometime to be used as such; used as a 
plastic material by plastering upon cores 
or upon steel fabrications. The resultant 
form may then take the shapes charac- 


transition because 
a plastic material, 
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drifted snow or sand or the 


teristic of 
smooth conformation of animals perhaps 
as they become finished buildings. 

But at the present time there comes a 
less cumbersome and a cheaper because 
less wasteful method than the moulds on 
a large scale that built Unity Temple. It 


then to build a rough 
building complete in wood as a “mould” 
into which the temple could be cast. 
Now, in this easier more plastic method, 
standardization enters as the unit-system. 
\ unit-mass of concrete, size and shape 
determined by the work intended to be 
done and what weight a man can rea- 
sonably be expected to lift and set in a 
wall, is fixed upon. This in order to avoid 


Was necessary 


the expensive larger moulds—say, the 
slab block we make 16-in. by 16-in. x 
2'4-in. thick 


Mechanical steel or aluminum moulds 
are made in which to precast the whole 
building in a small “unit” of that. size. 
Grooves are provided in the edges of the 
slab-blocks so a lacing of continuous steel 
rods may be laid in the vertical and 
horizontal joints of the block slabs for 
tensile strength. The grooves are large 
as possible so they may be poured full of 
concrete after each blocks is 
set up, girding and locking the whole into 
one firm slab. Here ultimately we will 
have another monolith fabricated instead 
of poured into special wooden moulds. 
The moulds in this case are metal, good 
for many buildings, and take the impress 
of any detail in any scheme of pattern or 
texture imagination conceives. The whole 
building “‘precast” in a mould a man can 
lift. 

Here the making of the structural-unit 
and the process of fabrication become 
complete synchronized standardizations. 
A building for the first time in the world 
may be lightly fabricated, complete, of 
mono-material—literally woven into a pat- 
tern or design as was the oriental rug 
earlier referred to in “Standardization” : 
fabrication as infinite in color, texture 
and variety as in that rug. A certain 
simple technique larger in organization 
but no more complex in execution than 
that of the rug-weaving, builds the build- 
ing. The diagrams and unit moulds are 


course of 





less siple. Chey ’ 
on them, and organization becomes m 
than ever important 
When Machine-Standardizing 
all must be accurate, organized 
The Machine product can 
slovenly administration for it can 


have much stud 


enters, 
precise, 
stand no 
make 
good no mistakes 

The 
material are here 
understood and 


limitations of both process and 


verv severe, but when 
accepted we 


ture at WwW! 


these are 


may “weave” an architec 
unlimited in quality and quantity except 
limitation of 1 
mechanical 
Ford 
abound 


bv the 
Several 


into a 


Imagination 
moulds may be 
thrown and taken where 
gravel and sand 
needed, except a 
bars, to complete 
This—and an 


(Cement 1s al 


else few tons of 


commercial 
beautiful building 
ization of workmen 


7 


thing wel 


s 


+ 


1 
steel 


trained 
Che ground is 

blocks, the block-stuff curing in 
\fter that, it is all a reading 
diagrams, which 1s what 


SOOTL Ce vered 

moisture 
matter of 
the architect's 
hey are not 


his plans now become 


tediously figured with haphazard dimen 
They are 


sions any longer. laid out by 


counting blocks, corner blocks and ha 


blocks: so many blocks wide, so many 
high, and showing where specific blocks 
go is like counting stitches in the “woof” 
Building ts 


stitches on 


and threads in the “warp.” 

a matter of taking 
warp 

So, a livable building mav be 


slab-block 
a steel 
made of 
mono-material in one operation! 

Chere is an outer shell 
shell separated by a complete air space 

The inner walls, floors and 
which this inner shell 
same as the outside walls, 


and an inner 
ceilings 
becomes are the 
and, fabricated 
in the same way at the same time. 
Windows? made in the shop, standard- 
ized to work with the block slab units 
Made of sheet-metal finished complete 
and set in the walls as the work proceeds 
Piping ? Cut to the standard unit-length 
in the shop and set into the hollow spaces 
Plastering? None. Carpenter work: 
None. Masonry? None. “Form” work? 
None. Painting? None. Decorations? 
All integral, cast into the structure as de 


. ] .¢ © 
med with iager\ 


Moor 


MMination 


known to Persia 
he 


STANdAKAI 


which 


process ot Cc 


mt = becomes has left only 


Here is a process that makes 


mechanics of 


essentials 
ot the 


concrete building a 
mono-material l 


affait 
instead of the usual complex quarreling 


and mono-methoe 


aggregation of processes and materials: 


is 2 and safe, 


1d cool in 


building permanent 
dt \ 


Standardization here 


sunmimer, and 
winter. 
economy | effort and material 
extreme, with it 
freedom 
signer who 


~ 


Mmaginatiol 
now has infinite variety 


1 


hy] ' sit “ft 
L POSSIDIITS ultimate effects 


technique 


g simple 


I give here 


~ 
1 
} 


tering a 


POSSIDIIItI 


What precisely has hay 
Well, one consistent 


whole 


s 


’ 
economica 


perishable instead of the 
contusion of complexities to be 
to a heap of trash by time 


\ quiet 


benefits to human beings that 


orderly simplicity and _ all 
come with 


if 
it 


\ simple, 
available, the common 


munitv—here made rare an 


evervwhere 
stuff of 


] 
i 


cheap material 
the com- 
exquisite by 
the Imagination 

Imagination conceives the “fabric” of 
the whole 


‘eeable 


The “unit” is absorbed as 


texture in the pattern of the 
1 


agi 


W hole 


Here, too, 1s cnirtaheits of re Its 
ists assured to 
the 
Che whole 


minimum of c 
being by 


as well as 


the human free use of 


Machine, in perfect control, 
human scale and thoroughly hu- 
Here 1s lhe 
technique of a principle at work; at work 
in every minor operation with this ma- 
terial Here the material is 
affected by a process suited to the result 
such an extent that Archi 
tecture mav live in our life again in our 


now 1n 


mane true technique 


concrete 
desired to 


Machine-age as a free agent of Imagina 
tion. 

Copper, materials 
ject to similar treatment on similar terms 
their entirely different 


olass—all sub- 


g are 
according to 
natures. 

The forms and processes will change 
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as the material changes—but the 
ciple will not. In the case of each differ- 
ent material treated the expression of the 
whole would become something quite 
different with beauty. So 
true variety in unity in this, the Machine 
Age 
Coition at 
triumphant. 
rhe 
a two-dimensional 


to be “different” 


prin- 


new comes a 


dimension 


last The third 


sickening monotony achieved by 


world in its attempts 


ended, pel 


mereifully 


hay Ss Torevel 


y? 


True variety now becomes a natura 


- a natural thing 
and more abundantly 


Ji€CU1CEe 


be 


than evet 


DDitferently, vet the same 


harmony as we knew in. the 


“Le Moven Age” is 


‘ly expanded and 


again Ours 

lated t 

Imagination, intimately, 

the human being as a 
I scale 

Is Machine-Standardization 


nce No. a relez 


possibility, 


hi 
ise 

that 
Here, 
creative-artist, 
sense, the whole 
and stvle, the 


any spiritual sense, 


and with 
of responsibility 


the 


Boundless 
increase 
hand of 
this 


character 


Comes 


in lies 


let us sav, 1n 
} 
I 


of modern life 
lhe integrity of it all as an expression 
is now a matter of the creative-artist’s 
Imagination at work 

Where he? And if he 1s, may 
be trusted with such power? Yes, if he 
the Gift If he is “God” in the 


sense that “‘man-light” lives in him in his 


he 


Is 
has 


work 

But should he fall short of that, 1f he 
is faithful, looking to principle for guid- 
ance, he is sufficiently disciplined by the 
honest technique of fabrication to be 
sure to produce steady quiet work. 

Inspiration cannot be expected in an) 
total fabric of civilization. It may only 
be expected to inspire the whole and lay 
bare the sense of the thing for others. 

The whole when discovered 
principle is allowed to work! Going with 
Nature the of Imagination may 


safe 


1s 


in use 


We can live 


J 


URAI 


RE¢ ORD 


from going against 
the destina- 


seem little different 
Nature—but how different 
tion and the reward! 

It has been said that 
in that it is not Nature,” but in 
“obiter-dicta” of that kind the Nature 
referred to is nature in its limited sense 
of material they lie 
about us and 

Nature as | 

1 


be apprehended 


‘Art is Art pre- 


cisely 


appearances as 
lie to us. 

have used the word must 
as the life-principle con- 
making appearances what 
they for what they are and in what 
they are. Nature inheres in all as realit 
\ppearances take form and character 
nfinite variety to our vision because of 
the natural inner working of this Nature 


| 1 inciple 


and 


structing 


are, 


a ; ‘ 
lhe sl minor fe 
will work astound 


ightest change in a 
ture of that “Nature” 
ing changes of expression. 

When the 


and accepted in this sense, 


word Nature is unders 
longer any question of originality 
natural to be for we at the 
fountain-head of all forms whatsoever. 
Che man who has divined the character 


“original are 


of the ingrown sense-of-the-pine, say, can 
make other pine trees true to the species 
as any that may continually recur in the 
woods ; make pine-tree forms just as true 
to and 


ot 


see it 
out 


the species as we we 


as 
accept it as any growing doors 
rooted in the ground 

But, principles are not formulas. For- 
mulas may be deduced from Principles, 
of But must never forget 
that even the things of the moment 
principles live and formulas are dead. A 
vardstick is a formula—Mathematics the 
principle. So, beware of formulas, they 
are dangerous. They become inhibitions 
of principle rather than expressions of 
them in non-sentient hands. 

This principle understood and put to 
work, what would happen to our world? 
What would our world like if the 
Nature-principle were allowed to work in 
the hands of Creative imagination and 
the formulae kept where it belongs? 


course we 


in 


be 


chemicalization of concrete or cement is 


any attention here, 


Note 
too 


The 


well-known to need 





THE 


WoRLD? A dangerous title 

But for a sense of humour in this old 
one there would be no new Length 
and breadth—with just enough thickness 
to hold them together for commercial 
purposes we had in the old 
world, and a 
Philosophy 

The new world begins to be when the 
little “thickness” in the old 


becomes d pth and 


THE NEW 


one 


have 


ll that implies in Art and 


we have had 
our 


one sense of 
depth becomes that sense of the thing, or 
the quality in it that makes it imtegral 
integrity as With this 
world develops 


gives it such 
“quality” the 
urally in three dimensions out of tl 
which had but two 

Che abstractions and 


1 
culture 


hew 


1 


aesthetic L1¢ 
a canned pictorial crumble 
out and useless 
founded 
stractions to serve that culture, crumble 
And Architecture now bel to, and 
refreshing as the forests or prairies 01 
hills, the human spirit is free to blossom 
in structure as that 
and Buildings, too, are 
of Earth and Sun. 

Naturally we have no more 
Cathedrals for the busy gainful-occupa 
tions. No more Roman or 
Sarcophagi for the sacred Banking-busi- 
ness. No more French chateaux fot 
Fire-Engine houses. No more Louis 
XIV, or Louis XV, or Louis XVI, or 
any Louis at all, for anything at all! 

The Classics? A _ fond professorial 
dream. 

The Periods? Inferior desecration 

Picture-Post-Card Homes? Museum 
relics affording much amusement. 

The Skyscraper—vertical 
the landlord? Laid down flat 
trap that was sprung. 

Churches? We fail to recognize them. 

Public Buildings? No longer monu- 
ments. 

Monuments? Abolished as profane. 

Industrial Buildings? Still recogniz- 
able—for they were allowed to be them- 
selves in the old world. 

Commercial Buildings, 


fade away, worn 


} 


“Tnstitutions” upon those ab 


nging 


organic as ot plants 


trees children 


(sothn 


Greek 


groove ot 


wise. A 


industrial, or 


NEW 


RECORD 
W orRLD 


official? Shimmering, iridescent cages of 
steel and copper and glass in which the 
principle of standardization becomes ex- 
quisite in all variety 

Homes? Growing from their site in 
native materials, no more “deciduous” 
than the native rock ledges of the hills, 
or the fir trees rooted in the ground, all 
taking on the character of the individual 
in perpetual bewildering variety. 

Phe City? the surrounding 
country. 

The landlords’ exploitation of the herd- 


instinct seems to be exploded hat in- 


Gone to 


stinct is recognized as servile and 1s well 
in hand—but not in the landlord’s hand 

\ touch-stone 
human-mind 
fingers everywhere to enable the human- 
being 
and reject the dead 

It would seem after all, 


now by way of the 


1 “ ~} 1 

es in reach of humali 
to distinguish and accept the quick 
' 


this “new 


a matter of being one’s 


that 
world” is simply 
self 
le ] 
weicome and 
Beech they 
Birches they are 
EIms are not Oaks and no one 


Beech trees are allowed 


o be trees because are 


because 


t 

Beeches 
Birches. 
would preter them if they were, or get 


excited about making them so if they 
could 

Nor are 

Materials everywhere are most valu 
able for what they are—in themselves 
no one wants to change their nature or 
try to make them like something else. 

Men likewise—for the same reason: a 
reason everywhere working in everything 

So this new world is no longer a mat- 
ter of seeming but of being. 

Where then are we? 

We are in a corner of the Twentieth 
Century emerging into the Twenty First 

and the first Democracy of being not 
seeming. 

The highest form of Aristocracy be it 
said the world has ever seen is _ this 
Democracy, for it is based upon the 
qualities that make the man a man. 

We know, now, the tragedy of a civi- 
lization’s lying to itself. We see the 
futility of expecting in hope, that a cul- 


Evergreens Christmas-trees 
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ture willing to deceive itself could or 
would know how to. be sincere with 
others—or allow them happiness, or know 
happiness itself. 

What an inglorious rubbish heap lies 
back there in the gloom of that duo 
dimensional era! In that “Period” of 
superficial length and breadth with just 
enough “thickness” to make them hang 
together—for commercial purposes ! 

Che “Period” of Fashion and Sham in 
which the and 
not the consequence. 

And the rubbish-heap gradually grew 
back there, useless, as the great simplicity 
of an Idea that was in itself an integrity 
rose to smite the Sham for what it was 
and proclaim, in fact, the Freedom we 


Picture” was the “cause 


then pre yfessed. 


SHAM and its brood—inbred by the 


ideals of “the classic” and its authority in 
fostered that duo-dimensional 

bevond its ability to perform; edu- 

it far and away beyond its capacity 


Character 1s Fate and invariably meets 
it. That old world was ripe for the rub 
bish heap and went to its destruction by 
the grinding of principles, 
grinding slow, nor yet so exceeding fine. 
For the awful simplicity of the Nazarene 
saw this “new world” at hand more than 
two thousand years ago. And here we 
are, two centuries later, only beginning to 
for ourselves. 


universal 


see it 

Beginning to see it prepared by this 
simple enrichment of our selves in this 
sense of the “within” for our outlook 
Beginning to understand and realize that 
the “Kingdom on Earth as it is in 
Heaven” of which He spoke was a King 
dom wherein each man was a King be- 
cause Kingdom and King consisted of 
that quality of integrity of which, for 
lack of a better term, I have tritely spoken 
as the third-dimension. That all of the 
Beyond is within, is a truism. 

And just so simple, although at the 
time less obvious, is the initiation of all 
great evolutionary changes whatsoever. 

Sut this simple first principle of being 
that is now at work, for some strange 
reason came late and last. 

Why? 

We who have Earth in 


walked the 
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eager search for the clear wine of Prin- 
ciple, tortured and denied or instead 
offered polluted water to quench an hon- 
est thirst, would like to know—why ? 

Were the Greeks poison? For us 
The Romans’ More so. 

Back there in the two-dimensional era 
we lived bewildered in a Roman-world— 
Romantic! 

Not for 


and did we 


yes. 


nothing Romantic 
a composite language 


were we 
speak 
corrupted from the Romance languages. 
‘The honest Celt or Gaul or Teuton was 
corrupted by the Graeco-Roman corrup- 
tion of the finer ancient culture of the 
Hellenes 
Che 


corrupted 


Anglo-Saxon sanctified and_ re- 
the corruption, and polished 
sophistries, imprisoning abstractions, be- 
came recipes for life in the name 
of the Good, the True and the Beautiful. 

Hypocrisy for all cultivated men_ be- 
as breathing and as 


Pon rd 


came as 
“natural.” 

In order to be 
imperative to lie! 

In order to be it became necessary to 
seem, 

\rt was a divorce from Nature. 

“Nature” became the world of appear- 
round about us in our industrial 
life and all aspects of other individuals 
in relation to those appearances. 

In the “Democracy” of the Nineteenth 
Century we witnessed the triumph of the 
insignificant as the fruit of the lie. A 
triumph by no means insignificant. 

Some few unpopular individuals in- 
hibited the “classic” in their education 
in that era, being afraid of it—seeing 
what it did to those who yielded to it, 
how it embalmed them in respectability 
and enshrined them in impotence. 
ing how it cut them off from Life and 
led them by the intellect into a falsified 
sense of living. 

The precious quality in Man—Imagi- 
nation—was shown the enticing objects 
man had made and shown them as so 
many “‘objectives.”” Therefore Imagina- 
tion was offered patterns to the eye, not 
truths to the mind; offered abstractions 
ta the Spirit not realities to the Soul. 
This was “Education.” 

To turn away from all that meant then, 


necessary 


Beautiful—it became 


ances 


See- 
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to the supreme psychology of the 
has meant 
no longer turn 


owing 
what it 


1 


need 


herd, well 

Since one from 
reality to be respectable, all sacrifices in 
former worlds are made a_ privilege, 
something to have enjoyed. 

For the scene has shifted. 
den 
--has lifted. 

\rt having been “‘artificiali 
turies has come through its terrible 
hard put io it the Machine 
stripped it to the bone lives 
now because 


\rtificer 


has survived the 


lhe 


there is no burden lhke artificiality 


bur- 


bv 

] 
and 
It i liwat t} 
tC IS living LIi¢ 
survived the 


Che Mat 


Be comforted m\ 


\L ime 
young 

The “pictorial” 
is, extended 1 


world, but as “consequence 
“cause. 


All we 


turesque 


love ror 


of 


in gesture, form, 


were given 

7 ° 
colot 
to the five senses—is 


\ppearances are expanded 


cifts 


into a synthesis 


may call it a sixth 


We 
all 


Spirit 


of the five senses 
if we please and become mat ifest 
materialization of 
\ppearances are now a assur 
ance. \ Lite 
The Pictorial is merely an incident, not 
an aim, nothing in itself or for itself or 
by itself ; 
own sake. 
The picturesque ? 
by-product inevitably beautiful in all cir- 
cumstances, from any and every point of 
view 
What wrought this 
NATURE gradually apprehended as 
the principle of Life—the lite-giving 
principle in making things with the mind, 
reacting in turn upon the makers. 
Earth-dwellers that 
now sentient 


orent 
oreat 


t 
) 


splendid enrichment 


no longer an end sought for its 


Therefore it is a 


miracle ? 


we are, we are 
to the truth that 
living on Earth ts a materialization of 
Spirit instead of trying to make our 
dwelling here a spiritualization of matter 
Simplicity of Sense now honorably takes 
the lead. 

To be good Gods of 


become 


Earth here is all 


TURAI 


the significance we have here \ God ts 
a God on Earth as in Heaven. And there 
will never be too Gods 
Just as a great knows no mas 
1 


terpiece, and there 


many 
mastet 
are no “favourite” 


trees, nor color, nor flowers ; no “greatest” 


master: so Gods are Giods, and all are 
GOD 
Be specific ; 
in| Architecture 
Shall | 
show to \ 
Show 
make 
Would 
yourself 
: Because 


17 
would not 


yourself 

inderstanding 
\s another man 
tain you Why 

tained 7” 
His specific picture, the 


the 


bind 
that 
within 


forestall or 

h ot 
vourself, 
ia add 


and you can 


more it might 
You have had ¢ 


bs 


noug 
vourself, 
yourself, then, visualize it a1 your 
own faithful buil 
not tail. 
We are punished for discipleship 


disciples, 


' 
aing to it, 


and, as we punish the thing we 
love 

\\ ho, then, can teach: 

It too is a gift 

\lready I have dared enough 
work 

[dealism and Idealist 
ure as Realism and 
same failure as Romance and 

Life is We are. 

Therefore we will loyally love, honestly 
work and enthusiastically seek, in all 
things—the one thing of Value—tLife. 


It is not found in pictorial shallows. 


see—in 
same tail 
Both the 
Romantic 


are the 


Realistic 





structures 


Custom House 


frame 
eliminated, 1 


uildings restored 


ones designed on the same lines 


new 


few small dwellings attract special attet 


toin. One, a small residence (1725) now known 
as “Ye Old Yorktown Hotel” 


used for this purpose until the Civil 


(although neve 


War) 
| 


acti ront, though when 


pos 


SESSES attr Vic wed 


the 


caust of 


accommodate 
the 


front, a 


re pictures jueness 


[: 


» 
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1800. Tradition has 
nen as George Washu 
er but 


tained here, 


claimed t 
Its proportions and picturesque eff 
While in a state of mors 
less dilapidation it 
by Mrs. Helen M 
now occupied by Mr. 
bei regent 
The restoration of 
Nolting is 


walls of the 


attractive 
was purchased and re 
Paul of and 
and Mrs. Chenowet!l 
the Comte de 


Michigan 


latter of 


(srasse 
1 
I 


this house 


conservative and 


‘he first floor have 


; ; 
panelled and molded according to ear 


ing examples of Georgian, producing an 


tractive ana erior ( 


interesting int 


that character 


remark houses of this 
have panelled interiors but the effect is so 
overlook 
House, a 
built 
steep pitched roof and 
added 
from the Digges 
House, built 
1706, and was not al 


we may readily this deviation 


The West 


claimed to be 


small frame but 


in 1706, is attractive in its 
Georgian 


proportions, 


which was evidently after 1800 
Main 
the old 


ing to the 


porch 
Across 


dence 1S 


resi- 


street 
Custom (accord- 


records ) in yal 


doned until a Custom House was established in 
Ne wport News 

1885. For many years it was the only port of 
the Atlantic Seaboard Architec- 


story brick with a 


sometime between 1881 and 


for 


this 


entry 


turally, two structure 
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principle 
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been transferred t 


Scape treatment a! a 
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steps so ¢ 


old 


made a major one 


circular stone 


Georgian, and tree 


D.A.R., 


exterior 


ninor 


ld entrance, 


box 


was purcl 


their 
ner 


and 


1ignihed 


o ettec 
made 
entrance 
the 
entrance has bee 
with sem1 
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are 


earlier 
still in place, 
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anniversal! 
in 1881, designed by 
\ War 1, sculptor, does 


idings 


Course in Ceramic Art Planned by Ohio 
State University 


engineering protessions 
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w 
Preservation of the City of Bath 
notable experiment is now 


the 


S made 


\ 
Great 
Bath 
architecture 
Architecturally Ba 

the 


to be a centre of fashion in the days of Queen 


} 
UI 


noe 


Britain to preserve Georgian city 


Nowhere else can eighteenth century 
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Designed Rudolt Stanley Brown, 
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A Clock Tower Designed by Robert R. Reeves, Columbus, Ohio 
FIRST PRIZE AWARDS FOR MEMORIALS TO BE ERECTED IN FRANCE AND BELGIUM 
[331] 
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